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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE LAY PREACHER. 


“Two av. better than one.”’ 


THIS is Solomon’s theory, and I like it; his 
practice was rather too extensive, for, in his 
luxurious palace, seven hundred wives, and three 
hundred concubines, were better than one. Whe- 
ther the women of Jerusalem were composed of 
more manageable materials, than modern fe- 
males, I am at aloss, for Josephus, whose works 
]have turned over, to gain information on this 
knotty point, says nothing of the matter. How- 
ever, 1 am inclined to think Solomon made his 
domestic arrangement soon after he ‘ planted 
vinevards.’ Had he chosen a graver moment, 
he would not have told the most confidential of 
his eunuchs that seven hundred expensive wives, 
and three hundred capricious concubines, were 
better than one. Why the revenues of gold 
paved Jerusalem, or the bagnios of its suburbs 
could not have furnished robes for the married 
dames, nor rakes for the free! Men, sage like 
Solomon, are generally moderate in their arith- 
metic of pleasures. But this was too bold a 
sum in multiplication, even for a polygamist, to 
work. 

In all probability, Solomon, though the oriental 
writers expatiate upon his resources, found his 
stock too scanty for the many and great claims 
which ‘ the daughters of Jerusalem’ must have 
made. For late in life, when the ‘ pitcher’ was 
broken, and the ‘silver cord’ of love loosed, and 
his * desires failed,’ we find him gravely com- 
posing a sententious proverb, in praise of socia- 
bility, and reducing a thousand companions to 
one. His reasons, too, are not drawn as they 
would have been, when he formed his seraglio, 
from passion and pleasure, but from utility. For 
he supports his opinion by arguing, in the con- 
text, that ‘two are better than one,’ because in 
difficulty, or in battle, they mutually assist, or, 
bedded in a frosty night, they keep each other 
warm. 

Although, in remarking upon Solomon’s vo- 
luptuousness, I have been moved from my natural 
gravity, as a preacher, yet Ict not the wanton 
reader construe my sermon as a satire upon the 
sige princee After animadverting upon the ex- 
cess of his practice, it is my Intention to echo 
the benevolence and utility of his sociai prin- 
ciple. 

‘Two are better than one.’ Dr. Franklin 
thought so, when he recommended early mar- 
tages. As I am of singular continence myself, 
I know nothing of the matter; but St. Paul, an 
apostle of experience, tells bachelor and virgin 
christians, that it is better to marry than burn. 
lf they feel this heat, therefore, let them quench 
tin legal couples, and choose for the wedding 
ting posy, ‘two are better than one.’ My phy- 
Sician declares, that, in these degenerate days, 
When illicit love is common, early marriage is 
fvourable to health ; the philosophers affirm that 
tis to morais. The Preacher, therefore, con- 
cludes that ‘two are better than one,’ applied to 


“he 


and that a young man, who will neject a// the 
concubines, and six hundred and ninety-nine of 
the wives, which Solomon thought necessary, 
may be pronounced wiser, as it respects women, 
than that prince. 

Jn the dark ages, as they were justly stiled, 
devotional men used to think that St. Peter, the 
porter of Heaven’s wicket, would not open it, 
but to one ata time. Accordingly, monks and 
hermits would wander in deserts, or reside so- 
litary in caves, and insist that an error had crept 
into the proverbs, and that Solomon certainly 
wrote ‘ one is better than two.’ This was a vile 
interpretation; and, if they had meditated their 
Bibles well, they would have discovered that the 
founder of their religion was never so happy as 
when ‘much people’ surrounded him, and that 
the apostles chose companions in their travel; the 
one sat socially at a wedding supper, and the 
others resorted to the temples, the town hall, and 
the market place. 

I grieve to see a melancholy man, moping in 
the chimney corner, refusing to ‘eat bread,’ 
and, when the cup goes round, unwilling to 
pledge abumper, Trust me, thou son of spleen, 
happiness is doubled by participation. Arise, 
therefore, and be even as this publican; be social, 
be merry, go to the door of thy tent, and if thou 
seest a man of understanding pass by, intreat him 
with a ‘turn in hither, I beseech thee.’ So shall 
the ‘ evil spirit’ flee, as of yore, from the harp of 
the shepherd, and all the cares of thy heart be 
lulled by the pleasant communion of a friend. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


SKETCH OF THE 
LIFE OF BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 


Bennet Langton, Esq. LL.D. of Langton, in 
Lincolnshire, a gentleman no less eminent for 
his virtues, than his ardent zeal for literature, 
was one of those happy few, who attain to a 
high degree of knowledge. He was born in 
1736, and educated under his paternal roof. At 
the early age of sixteen, having read, with the 
utmost admiration, Dr. Johnson's celcbrated 
Rambler, he went to London, chiefly with a 
view of becoming acquainted with its author. 
In this he fortunately succeeded, and Johnson, 
being struck with his great piety, love for learn- 
ing, and suavity of manners, conceived a waryn 
affection for him. Langton, on the other hand, 
was charmed with Dr.' Johnson, as he found his 
notions most congenial with those he had im- 
bibed at home. Soon afier this meeting, he 
proceeded to Trinity College, Oxford, where he 
put on a commoner’s goywn. It was in this 
university that Mr. Langton cultivated, and 
brought_to maturity, his natural talents, He 
made a considerable progress in the Greek 
language, which, was “Always his favourite, and 
‘in which he arrived at the greatest perfection: 
‘he was also acquainted with that sacred and 
most aficient language, the Hebrew. After a 
space of several years he entered the North 








Mattimony, is a precept productive of happiness, ‘ Lincoln militia; and though so extremely par- 


tial to the stucly of the languages, yet he guve 
them up for a time, and resolved to make himscif 
thoroughly acquainted with military tactics; and 
to thie eX ect he excrted himself with the utmost 
vigour, and became, in a short time, a most ex- 
cellent soldier. Ife acquired the esteem and 
admiration of his fellow-officers, not only by his 
worth and learning, but for his elegant manners, 
and ‘inexhaustible fund of entertaining conver- 
sation,’ as Mr. Boswell expresses it; while at 
the same time he procured the love of the sol+ 
diers by his mildness and humanity. The for- 
mer was so great that he was never in a single 
instance betrayed into passion, or was ever heard 
to utter an oath. In 1764 Mr. Langton was 
chosen a member ef the Literary Club, and, at 
the time of his decease, was the only original 
member remaining. This club, in those days, 
consisted of the most brilliant men of the age; 
and amony these Langton had the good fortune 
to reckon, as his most intimate friends, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Burke, Garrick, Beauclerk, 
Goldsmith, Warton, and Chamier; all of whom 
paid the debt of nature before him. In 1769 or 
1770, Mr. Langton married the countess dowager 
of Rothes, by whom he had ten children. In the 
year 1784 Langton felt a severe affliction in the 
death of his truly inestimable friend, Dr. John- 
son. He attended him constantly, and soothed 
some of the last hours of the life of that great 
man by the most pleasing and affectionate assi- 
duity. 

Dr. Johnson is said to have seized his hand, 


when sitting by his bed-side, and to have ex- 


claimed with warmth, * Te teneam moriens de- 
ficiente manu.’ In numerous instances he shewed 
his great partiality for Langton; to Boswell he 
once said ‘I know not who will go to heaven, if 
Bennet Langton does not; I could say, sit anima 
mea cum Langtono! How beautiful a compli- 
ment! on which surely there is no need to ex- 
patiate. Dr. Johnson bequeathed his valuable 
polyglot Bible to him. 


In January 1785, his Majesty appointed Mr. 
Langton professor of ancient literature in the 
academy of arts, thinking him the fittest person 
to succeed Dr. Johnson. 


In the Spring of 1801, Mr. Langton, extremely 
solicitous about the health of one of his youngest 
daughters, and thinking the mild air of South- 
ampton might prove beneficial to her, repaired 
thither with the rest of his family, where he 
drew his last breath on the eighteenth of Decem- 
ber, 1801, aged 65. 


We believe Mr. Langton never published any ., 


thing. We have, however, seen a paragraph in 
one of the European journals, which stated that 
he had left for publication a life of his friend F 
Dr. Johnson. From the intimacy which subsist 
ed between them, we may suppose that Mr. L. 
has derived ample materials for such a woih, 
and we cannot think slightly of the talents of 
him, whom Johnson elected to be his friend and 
correspondent. We do not know whether it has 
been printed, at least it has not yet arrived ia 





America. 











MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE FORT FOLio. 
AN EXTRACT. 


You have of late entertained me with your 
love—you have described, in most glowing lan- 
guage, its potency—how it has exsiccated your 
liver, and blinded your judgment, &c. &e. When 
I attempted to rally your lunacy you send forth 
a pitiable lamentation, and deplore my deficiency 
of taste and feeling. But excuse me. 1 am 
wandering into the Attic, as you are pleased to 
term it, when I sat down to give a serious anc 
Jearned disquisition on love and marriage, and 
other important topics; and, in my self-com- 
placency, | think I already hear your thanks for 
edification and delight. 

Love and hatred are innate passions ; they are 
implanted in us at our birth for good purposes, 
and are the source of almost every other passion, 
more particularly hope, fear, and jealousy. Our 
emotions are first excited by beauty, Sut when 





we discover that the object is also amiable, and 
sensible, it increases into what metaphysicians 
term a passion, or desire of possession. Then 
it is that amor vincit omnia, it overclouds the 
mind with its fury. 

Yo say then that I have never loved, is to 
pronounce me not a mortal.¥ I have, however, 
always been an advocate for the superiority of 
real friendship. Love is but another name for 
covetousness; whereas friendship contents it- 
self with admiration, without any uxoriousness, 
nor is so liable to the misery of indifference. 

Evenat this early period of life, l have indulged 
myself in solitary reflections on the happiness 
which may ée derived from matrimony, which 
is too often but a matter of money. low often, 
and how fervently have I ejaculated with Horace, 
‘felices ter et amplius,’ &c. How have! envied the 
felicity of that couple, [Paris and Helen} which 
Homer describes as Aissing ien years alter thei 
marriage, and declaring their affections to be as 
ardent as they were on the day of their nuptials. 

Sut such a pair is as rare as the poet who de- 
scribes themm—believe me, they ave dlcck swans— 
Marriage should be a perivct aristocracy; there 
should be but one common consent or wiil in 
every thing But how do all these houris -of 
the imagination vanish when the long train of 
infelicities, which inevitably cnsue an extinguish- 
ed love, pass in review belore me—I start with 
horror at the phantoms which my fancy has 
created, and pray that they may never be realized; 
such an accumulation of wordly care and mise- 
ry !—Are you disappointed in a scheme of plea- 
sure or profit? your wile, with the sagaciiy of 
an aftcr=prophet, reproaches you with on ¢ J said 
so’ Ave you reduced to poverty! you beboid 
ap amiable and affectionate wife also distressed; 
you hear the cries of your children—or on the 
ol hand, af she be not such a character, she 
will agonize yeu by contrasting her former 
spiendour, before you made her a partaker of 
miscries. Arve vou gloomy and sad, or 
even grave? vou do not love here Do you wish 
for quiet { she will scold ber servants. Will you 
retire to your study f she will meet you with a 
scrubbing brush! Speaking of a bad wife, (and 
the chances are ten to ciie that such may be 
your lot, for that is the proportion of the wicked 
to the goed,) we are ensphatically told, by an 
ancient author, that *she makes a sorry heart, 
pon heavy heart,a wounded mind,’ &c. A woman 
and death, says Terence, are two of the bittcrest 
things in the werld. 

And yet, with all the lights of experience 
blazing before our eyes, how many are there 
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*Et gui vim non sensit amoris, aut lapis est, aut bellua. 
Juv. 
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can dissolve. A witty and quaint writer of the 
last century thus amuses his readers: ‘ wooing 
is undoing—marrying is marring,’ and so on— 
1 forget the rest. 

Now hasten to your betrothed—read this letter 
to her—fall on your knees to her, (as ] presume 
you bave often done before,) and pray her to 
pardon you for holding a correspondence with 
such a libcllous contemner of the all-powerful 
Iiymen. Promise her she shall at no distant 
day see this proud and versatile scoffer interced- 
ing at the vestibule for entrance to the altar, on 
which you will shordy offer up your happiness 
as a sacrifice to your passion. 


—_—~- 


SEDLEY. 


[Goipsmirn is well known as the biographer of Par- 
NELL, but not so familiar to many as the honest chro- 
nicleer of the life of BoLinGBroke. We have perused 
many sketches of this nobleman, but, with the excep- 
ticn of one from the faithful pencilof CugsrerFieLp, 
the following seems the most vivid and natural. 


Concise Character of Lord Bolingbroke. 

Ilis genius and understanding were seen and 
admired in the school and the college, but his 
love of pleasure had so much the ascendancy 
that he seemed contented rather with the con- 
sciousness of his own great powers, than their 
exertion. However, his friends, and those who 
knew him most intimately, were theroughly 
sensible of the extent of his mind; and when he 
left the university, he was considered as one 
who had the fairest opportunity of making a 
shining figure in active life. 

Nature scemed not less kind to him in her 
external embellishments than in adorning his 
mind. With the graces of an handsome person, 
and a face in which dignity was happily blended 
with sweetness, he had a mannereef address 
that was very engaging. His vivacity was always 
awake, his apprehension was quick, his wit re- 
fined, and his memory amazing. His subtlety 
in thinking and reasoning was profound, and all 
these talents were adorned with an elocution that 
was irresistible. 

‘To the assemblage of so many gifts from 
nature, it was expected that art would soon give 
her finishing hand; and that a youth, begun in 
excellence, would soon arrive at perfection: but 
such is the perverseness of human nature, that 
an age which should have been employed in the 
acquisition of knowledge, was dissipated in plea- 
sure, and instead of aiming to excel in praise- 
worthy pursuits, Bolingbroke secmed more am- 
Litious of being thought the greatest rake about 
towne ‘This period might have been compared 
to that of fermentation in liquors, which grow 
muddy before they brighten, but it must also 
be confessed that those liquors, which never fer- 
ment, are seldom clear. In this state of disorder. 
he was hot without his lucid intervals 5 and even 
while he was noted for *keeping the most ex- 








* Lord Chesterfield tells us that the fine genius of 
Bolingbroke was often heated and exhausted with his 
body in celebrating and deifying the prostitute of the 
night. In Dodsley’s collection there is a very curious 
copy of verses addressed by this impassioned nobleman 
to Lucy Atkins, a celebrated courtezan, when Boling- 
broke was a youth. It is singular that notwithstanding 
the character of the lady, and the nature of the theme, 
this juvenile poem is written with extreme delicacy. The 
tenderness of the lover seems to triumph over the licen- 
tious spirit of the rake. Note, by the Editor. e 


Dear thoughtless Clara, to my verse attend, 
Believe, for once, thy lover and thy friend; 
Heaven to each sex has various gifts assign’d, 
And shewn an equal care of human kind; 
Strength does to man’s imperial race beiong, 
To yours that beauty which subdues the strong. 
But as our strength, when misapplied, is lost, 








And what should save, urges our ruin most, 





who daily tie the knot, which nothing but death | pensive prostitute in the kingdom, and bearin 


the greatest quantity of wine without intoxica. 
tion, he even then despised his paltry ambition, 
‘ The love of study, says he, and desire of knoy. 
ledge were what I felt all my life; and though 
my genius, unlike the demon of Socrates, whis. 
pered so softly that very often I] heard him not in 
the hurry of those passions, with which | was 
transported, yet some calmer hours there were, 
and in them I hearkened to him.” ‘These sacred 
admonitions were, indeed, very few, since his ex. 
cesses are still on record. 

FROM A LONDON JTAPER, 
Canrencceseoanenses vareaceens Nemo quam sibi sortem 
Seu ratio dederit, seu fors objecerii illa, 
Coutentus vivat. Hor. 
It is a curious, and at the same time a melan. 


‘choly reflection, that more than half the miseries 


of life are of our own creation. The human mind 
tenacious of affliction; it clings to and broods 
over its sufferings ; it magnifies every unpleasant 
object that comes within its ken; and, by the help 
of imagination, turns slight and transient disquict 
into real evil. Disappointment in a party of plea. 
sure, a rainy day, an ill-roasted joint of meat, a 
lost argument, or a spoiled new hat, are sufficient 
to put some people out of temper for a month. 4 
literary acquaintance of mine, who is apt to be 
troubled with the hypochondria, seems to exert his 
whole ingenuity in making himself miserable. If 
the weather in January suddenly becomes warm, 
his thoughts are perpetually recurring to the dread. 
ful plague in the reign of Charles II; if the 
sun looks red and fiery, he is no doubt coming 
full drive against the earth to reduce us to ashes, 
or there will be some other terrible derangement 
in the planetary system ; either Jupiter’s four 
moons will go to loggerheads, or Saturn swell to 
such an enormous bulk as to ‘burst his belt. A 
thunder storm sends him upun his knees, be- 
cause he is persuaded the last day is arrived; 
and a shower of hail, in the night is sure to rouse 
him from his bed to look for fire running along 
the ground, as it did during one of the plagues 
in Egypt. His existence, indeed, is one continu- 
ed malady of mind and body. ‘The apprehension 
of miscry has at length become worse than the 
misety itself; and every slight bodily indisposi- 
tion, or even the smallest symptom of jndisposi- 
tion, so affects him, that his house looks like a 
hospital, instead of appearing the residence ofa 
Gentleman and a Philosopher. He has nothing 





Just so when beauty prostituted lies, 

Of bawds the prey, of rakes the abandon’d prize. 
Women no more their empire can maintain, 

Nor hope, vile slaves of lust, by love to reign, 
Superior charms but make their case the worse, 
And what should be their blessing proves their curse. 
O nymph! that might, reclin’d on Cupid’s breast, 
Like Ps) che soothe the god of leve to rest; 

Or if ambition mov'd thee, Jove enthral, 
Brandish his thunder, and direct its fall. 

Survey thyself, contenyplate every grace 

Of that sweet form, cf that angelic face, 

Then, Clara, say were those delicious charms 
Meant for lewd brothels and rude ruffian’s arms? 
No, Ciara, no, that person and that mind 

Were form’d by nature, and by heaven design’d 
For nobler eds; to these return, though late, 
Return to these, and so avert thy fate. 

Think, Ciara, thimk, nor will that thought be vain, 
Thy slave, thy Harry, doom’d to drag his chain 
Of love, 1!] trea‘ed and abus’d, that he 

From more inglorious chains might rescue thee. 
Thy drooping health restor’d; by his fond care 





Once more thy beauty its full lustre wear; 

Mov’d by his love, by his example taughr, 

Soon shall thy soul, once more with virtue fraught, 
With kind and generousgruth thy bosom warm, 
And thy fair mind, likethy fair person, charm. 

To virtue thus, aud to thyself restor’d, 





By al! admired, by one alone ador’d, 
Be to thy llarry ever kind and true, 
And live for him, who more than dies for you. 
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o do but to cough three or four times in the 
morning, and he immediately muffies himself up 
in fannel, lies down on a sopha by the fire, and 
passes his time in marking the changes of the 
sky, counting his pulse every four minutes by a 
stop-watch, drinking water-gruel, rubbing his 
throat with hartshorn, and spreading plasters 
of Burgundy pitch. In short, when I consider 
the deplorable case of this philosopher and alarm- 
ist, I can no longer wonder at the infatuation 
of Don Miguel Roderigo y Calicarmia y Morgulo 
y Lecara y Merquez Antonio ce Savilenos, a 
Spanish nobleman, who, wearied and disgusted 
with the fatigue of putting on his stockings every 
morning and pulling them off every night, and 
finding that a relief from the miseries of human 
life was to be expected only in the grave, ter- 
minated at once his toil and his existence with 
a pistol. 

But a very near neighbour of the philosopher's, 
to whom I was introduced some little time ago, 
is, if it be possible, still more ingenious in the 
creation of visionary wretchedness. Having ap- 
plied himself from his youth to the study of An- 
tiquities, and a very attentive perusal of Ancient 
History, he has at length persuaded himself that 
the present is a very degenerate age; that every 
new century brings with it a thousand new evils ; 
that the moderns are a set of unfortunate igno- 
ramuses and rascals ; and, in short, that the true 
way of living rightly and comfortable was known 
only to the ancients, and has never been re- 
discovered since the decline of the Roman em- 
piree This notion is always uppermost in his 
thoughts, and is consequently betrayed in every 
word and action of hislife. He thinks the world 
is grown too old to be of much use any longer; is 
continually quarrelling with his hard fate that 
brought him inta, the world in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and made him a rich bachelor, an English- 
man, and a Christian ; and cannot concéive the 
reason Why he was not born two thousand years 
ago. The first thing he does in the morning, 
alter examining his cabinet, to see whether his 
gems, medals, intaglios, &c. &c. are all safe, 
is to throw up the window of his bed-chamber, 
curse the heavy hypochondriacal atmosphere of 
England, and sigh for the delicious refreshing 
breezes of the ancient Campania. He then dres- 
ses himself, and while he is putting on his shirt, 
cannot help uttering a thousand lamentable soli- 
loquies on the disuse of flannel and woolen inner- 
garments ; on the infinite superiority of flannel 
to linen, wearing better next the skin, and be- 
ing much wholesomer ; and on the stiff cut of 
modern dress; hot forgetting to execrate the 
want of taste manifested by the present age in 
the total concealment of their toes, which is the 
consequence of wearing shoes instead of sandals, 
and is a custom, he is certain, we have borrow- 
ed from the Chinese: whereas, argues he, if 
sandals were in fashion, our young men would 
not only become more cleanly in their persons, 
but no doubt, as in Rome, our beaux might learn 
to slide more easily into the hearts of tite ladies ; 
and a good fuot, with the toes neatly pared and 
rounded, would become as great an attraction as a 
White and taper hand. Our antiquary, after in- 
dulging himself in these and such like melancholy 
reflections, proceeds to breakfast ; a meal which 
he regularly continues to eat with ill-humour, 
and am ill-relish. Lvery spoonful of tea that he 
sips makes him consider how a Roman would 
lauzh to see him drinking a decoction of a paul- 
try Chinese herb, evidently of modern use, and 
consequently utterly unclassical and barbarous ; 
and yet he is, from habit; so attached to certain 
little modern conveniences, such as tea, sugar, 
tobacco. &c. &e. that it is with the greatest vio- 
lence to his animal inclinations he can prevail on 
himself to forego any one of them; and it was 
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but three days ago he told one of bis maid-ser- 
vants, with tears in his eyes, that he beiicved he 
must be compelled to take off his two toasted 
crumpets from his morning meal, as he hadsome 
doubts whether the collyra sporgiosa, mentioncd 
by Pliny, was the exact modern crumpet or Het 
His hours between breakfast and dinner he em- 
ploys in arranging his cabinet of antiquities, re- 
considering its contents a thousand times over, 
and hugging each precious relique to his heart. 
Every broken headed hero undergoes a thousand 
caresses, every maimed deity receives adoration ; 
if he spies a Roman general in the corner, he in- 
stantly salutes him with the title of Luperctor, and 
fancies he hears a whole army echoing tLe saiu- 
tation behind him; and whenever he sees Ho- 
mer’s blind head, he pours forth a thousand lines 
from the Iliad in a breath, or amuses himvelf with 
quoting the sublime battles of the fiogs and 
mice, and laughing most vociferously at the end 
of every ten lines, till he suddenly puts a stop 
to his quotations and bis mirth, with alamentable 
recoliection that some authors believe the Ba- 
trachomyomachia to be spurious. ‘This, he af- 
firms, is the enly time in which he may be said 
to live, when he is abstracted from the modern 
world, and roams at large over the classical 
scenes, and visits the great men of antiquity : now 
he is hand and glove with Horace at Baiz, or 
Preneste ; now drinking wine in India with Alex- 
ander the Great; at one minute, he is in Do- 
mitian’s Senate, debating on the best mode of 
dressing turbet; at another, eating black broth 
with King Agis, at Sparta: here he is serving /n 


citatus, Caligula’s horse and consul, with gilt | 


oats, taken from an ivory manger; and there rub- 
bing Vulcan’s sprained ancle with oil, after Ju- 
piter had kicked him out of Heaven into Lemnos. 
After shaking hands with all the heroes in his 
collectionyand giving a kiss to Venus de Medicis, 
at four, he locks up his cabinet, and gocs to din- 
ner with a disposition to eat heartily of every thing 
upon table, and lament every mouthful he takes 
as being dressed in the modern style, and what 


no ancient of any decent rank of life would ever 


think of touching. Before, however, he begins 


to eat, he curses the present preposterous way of 


sitting at meals, and laments that be cannot, with 
any propricty, recline at table on a sopha. as the 
triclinium, of the Roman must have been const- 
derably longer than a modern couch, to bave 
held three guests extended at their ease: though 


he very well knows that if he was to eat in a 
reclining posture, he should be too sick to go 
He then sils down to 
dinner, and though he changes his cook ence a 
month, he swears be can never get any thing fit 


beyond five mouthfuls. 


to be eaten. Nothing is in the ancient style; 
nothing is comfortable. 
before him, the composition is euvtively French; 


ifa turtle, the fish is unclassical; the Romans 
He cannot get a drop of 
sauce, because none of his cooks have nostrils 
callous enough to endure the composition of 


knew no such dish. 


cheese, vinegar, cloves, snails, honey, and assa- 

feetida; and can never sufficiently admire the stu- 
* 3° + eo 

pidity of our poulterers and bitchers, who setl 


neither.the brains of nightingales, ostriches, nor 


peacocks; and who, probably, never heard of the 


melts of lampreys, livers of giltheads, or tongues 
of phenicopters, in their lives. As his table, how- 
ever, notwithstanding these piteous complaints 
of ill fate, is, in general, not only elegantly, but 


even sumptuously furnished, it is almost daily 
‘surrounded by a crowd of acquaintances, who are 
content to hear bis lamentations, enjoy the good 
things of a very excellent larder, and laugh in 
their sleeves at the man whe has all the comforts 
of life within his reach, and yet will not put forth 
his hand to obtain them, because Providence has 
sent them in the nineteenth century, and not in 


Ifa salmagundy is set 
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the reign of Augustus Cesar, or Alexander the 

Great. 

[In a Piography of Lord Bolingbroke, written by Gold- 
smith, ard littl known among many of our readers, 
there is a general view of that nobleman’s character, 
which exhitics all the gloricus lights, and the dusky 
shades with no vulgar pencil. ] 

In this manner lived and died Lord Boling- 
broke ; ever active, never depressed, ever pur- 
suing fortune, end as constantly disappointed by 
her. In whatever leht we view bis character, 
we shall find him an ebject rather propemfor our 
wonder than our in:itation; more to be feared 
than esteemed; ond paiting our admiration with- 
out our Jove. iis amiuon ever aimed at the 
summit of powcr, and nothing seemed capable 
of satisfying bis immodcrate desires, but the li- 
berty col yoverming all things without a rival. 
With as much ambition, and as great abilities as 
Cesar, he waited only his courage to be as suc- 
cessiul; but the schemes his head dictated, his 
heart often refused to execute; and he Jost the 
ubility to perform. just when the great occasion 
called for all his cferts to engage. 

The same ainbition that prompted him tobea 
politician, actuatcd him as a philosopher. His 
alms were equally great and extensive in both ca- 
pacities ; unwilling to submit to any in the one, 
or any authority in the other. He entered the 
fields of science with a therough contempt of all 
that had been established before him ; and seem- 
ed to think every thing wrong, that he might 
shew his faculty in the reformation. It might 
have been better fur his quiet as aman, if he hed 
Leen content to act a subordinate character in the 
state ; and it had certainly been better for his 
memory as awriter, if be had aimed at doing less 
than he attempted. Wisdem in morals, like eve- 
ry other art or science, is an accumulation that 
numbers have contributed to increase ; and it is 
not for one single man to pretend that he can add 
more to the beap than the thousands that have 
gone before him. Such innovations more fre- 
quently retard than promote knowledge: their 
miaXims are more agreeable to the reader, by 
having the gioss of novelty to recommend them, 
than those wiich are trite only because they are 
true. Such men are therefore followed at first 
with avicity ; nor is it till some time that their 
discipics begin to find their error. They olten, 
though too late, perceive that they have been 
luilowing a speculative inquiry, while they have 
been leaving a practical good; and, while they 
have been practicing the arts of doubting, they 
have been losing all firmness of principle, which 
might tend to establish the rectitude of their pri- 
vate conduct. As a moralist, therefore, Lord 
Bolingbroke, by having endeavoured at too much, 
seems to have done nothing: but as a political 
writer, few can equal, and none can exceed him. 
As he was apractical politician, his writings are 
less filled with those speculative illusions which 
are the resuit of solitude and seclusion. Ife 
wrote them with a certainty of their being oppo- 
sed, sifted, examined, and reviled. He there- 
fore took care to build them up of such materials 
as could not be easily overthrown. They pre- 
vailed at the times in which they were written, 
they still continue the admiration of the pre- 
sent age, and will probably last for ever. e 








FOR THE ORT FOLIO. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS 


FROM DR. FRANKLIN, SILAS DEANE, ARTIIUR LEE, &c. 
[ Continued. ] 
Extract of «a Letter, dated 
Passr, near Paris, May 12, 1777. 
Last night we received a packet from North 
America with some advices, of which I send you 
the substance. I see your letters now and then 
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to Mr. Deane and Mr. Carmichael, and thank 
you for the kind mention made of me in them. 
J am so bad a correspondent, that I do not de- 
sire a letter from you directly....But 1 am, ne- 
vertheless, with great esteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate friend and 
Hlumble servant, 
B. FRANKLIN. 

Pp. S. I suppose Mr. Deane has sent you the 

Bill. 


“ This day arrived an express from Boston in 
New-England, which brings advices to the Sd of 
April. 

“ General Washington was well, with the ar- 
my under his command, which was daily aug- 
menting by the arrival of new levies from the 
different states. There is no mention of any 
sickness having been among them; nor had there 
been any attack made upon Ticonderoga. There 
had been a small insurrection of tories on the 
eastern shore of Maryland; but it was immedi- 
ately suppressed by a few of the congress troops, 
and the leaders made prisoners. The armies 
on both sides had remained quiet for two months, 
except skirmishes among foraging parties, which 
had in almost every instance been to the advan- 
tage of the insurgents. The last that happened 
was not far from Amboy, and more important 
than common....It is said to have been similar to 
the Lexington fight; the English retiring before 
the militia and some new-raised troops for many 
miles, and with the loss, as is said, of 509 kil- 
Jed, wounded, and taken. That the quota of 
men to be furnished by the several states, were 
in some already complete, and near being so in 
the rest; and the men engaging for three years, 
or till the end of the war, the general would 
now have a permanent army. ‘That the loans of 
money to the congress, and the sale of the lot- 
tery tickets went on rapidly ; and that instead of 
being depressed by the sinister events of the last 
campaign, and threats of the next, (in which it 
was said the English army would be augmented 
with 20,000 men,) the states are more firm and 
decisive, and better united tnan ever. The ir- 
ruption into the Jersies, the indiscriminate de- } 
vastation and plunder by the British and Hessian 
troops there, and the unexampled cruelties per- 
petrated by both, having induced many who had 
been disposed to faveur them, er were at best but 
Juke-warm, to enter now into the mosi resolute 
and zealous opposition. That a ship was arriv- 








et from Europe with 354 cases of arms, contain- 
ing t1,987 stands, 1000 barrels of gun-powder, 
453 bates of cloth for soldiers’ cloathing, and 
other valuable articles, which came very season- 
ably ; and they had just received news at Bos- 
ton, that two other ships were arrived at a dis- 
tant port with the same kind of cargoes; that an 
Ienelish prize hadbeen brought in, (among ma- 
ny smaller) valued at 40,0001. sterling, being la- 
den with bale goods; while the vessels taken 
from the Americans by the English men of war, 
were ior (he Most part coasters and carriers of 
wood, cf so little value that one such ship is 
vorth fy ofthem. Phe continental frigates 
Were gelung out tosea for guarding the coasts.” 
Extract of a Letter, dated 
PHILADELPHIA, Fan. 1, 1777. 

“ Yesterday there arrived in this city nearone 
thousand Hessian prisoners, taken by his excel- 
lency general Washington in his late fortunate 
and successful expedition to New-Jersey. The 
generat has recommended to this council to pro- 


ide vitahle Te 2@ * . , 2 . . 
vide suttable quarters for thems; and it is his 


carnest wish that they may be well treated, and 








have such principles instilled into them, whilst 
isoncrs, that when they 


- 
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they remain pt return, | 
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on being exchanged, they may fully open the 
eyes of their countrymen in the service of the 
king of Great Britain, who are at present not a 
little jealous of their English fellow-soldiers.... 
These miserable creatures now justly excite our 
compassion. ‘They have no enmity to us. Ac- 
cording to the arbitrary customs of the tyrannical 
petty princes of Germany, they are dragged from 
their native country, and sold like cattle to a fo- 
reign monarch, without either consulting their 
inclinations, or informing them of the place they 
were designed for, the enemy they had to con- 
tend with, or the nature of the war. Their pay 
being a mere pittance, they were encouraged 
and necessitated to plunder. It is therefore no- 
thing strange that they have been guilty of great 
irregularities, though unequal to the brutal be- 
haviour of the British troops: but from the mo- 
ment they are rescued from the authority of the 
British officers, we ought no longer to regard 
them as our enemies, at least while their con- 
duct will justify our favourable opinion. ’Tis 
Britain alone that is our enemy—The other pow- 
ers of Europe are no otherwise so than as influ- 
enced by her; and many of them are from the 
strongest motives interested in ourfavour. It is 
the officers and troops of Britain only that are 
heartily engaged in this unjust war against us, 
from avarice, ambition, and thirst of dominion. 
Notwithstanding the pains they have taken to 
prejudice the Germans against us, we hope they 
will find it impossible to prevail on them to con- 
tinue to embrue their hands in the blood of Ame- 
ricans, many of whom are their countrymen. 

“ The most favourable opportunity now offers 
to weaken the force of our enemies, by making 
their auxiliaries our friends, and we earnestly 
intreat our countrymen to embrace it, suppres- 
sing any resentment that might naturally arise 
on recollecting their late hostility, and treating 
the much-injured and deceived Hessians now in 
our power in the most friendly manner. Asa 
people we would wish to unite with ourselves in 
cultivating the fertile forests of America, extend- 
ing its manufactures and commerce, and defend- 
ing its liberty and independency against all at- 
tacks of foreign and arbitrary power. 

By order ot the Council: 
Tuomas WHuanrtTon, President. 
Extract of a Letter, dated 
Paris, Fune7, \777. 

* T understand that the British ministers’ emis- 
saries are very busy in Holland propagating re- 
ports of an accommodation between the congress 
and Great Britain. They are playing the same 
game here. I have long since been convinc- 
cd that there is no action too atrocious for them 
to attempt, and any reporttoo ridiculous and im- 
probable for them to propagate to serve their 
purposes. The last authentic intelligence from 
congress, or from New-York, was about the 10th 
of April, when there was not the least prospect 
of any accommodation. The sole overture that 
had been made, was ahint as I may say, from 
gencral Lee, that lord and general Howe wished 
to renew a cof#ferrence with the congress, and 
to open a treaty ; to which the congress replied 
that they would neither confer nor treat till their 
independence should be acknowledged. You 
will therefore see at once how very little ground 
there is for such kind of assertions. My dear 
sir, J have seen such strange and wnexpected 
events, as well as being witness to such extraor- 
dinary conduct, that I am almost beyond being 
surprised at any thing: yet should an accomurc- 
dation take piace between those contending na- 
tions, whilst the congress have the least prospect 
of foreigii succour and support, I confess I shall 
be greaily surprised: but if the British ministry, 
as they roundly assert, are assured that no pow- 





er in Europe will countenance the United States 
in their independence ; and if they can bring the 
congress to believe the same, who will be sup. 
prised if they make terms, and accommodate ra. 
ther than to hazard longer a contest with the mog 
formidable power in Europe and its allies, with. 
out prospect on their part of aid or support? | 
say who will be surprised, or rather who will not be 
surprised, should they still persist in continuin 

the war unsupported? However I, who know 
my countrymen perfectly, and the principles by 
which they are actuated, do not believe they wilj 
ever accommodate un terms lower than independ. 
ence: yet in the same situation, and with the 
same offers made them, I am certain any other 
people in the world would accommodate. Yoy 
are not to impute what I say to vanity. Iam not 
raising my countrymen above every other nation 
in the world ; far from it; but they are a new 
people, and have certain notions that are either 
new in the world, or have been so long unprac- 
tised upon, and unheard of, except in the specu. 
lations of philosophers, that it is difficult, per. 
haps impossible to compare them with any other 
nation. Unprejudiced reason, and plain common 
sense, will enable the few to judge; but the ma. 
ny, the ninety-nine of every hundred at least, will 
determine as usual by the event. I am not fond 
of bold assertions or predictions, but | dare ha. 
zard my credit upon it, that either no accommo. 
dation will on any terms take place ; or if it does, 
a war in Europe will be the immediate conse. 
quence.—And I submit it to the consideration of 
those ministers and politicians who are afraid to of. 
fend Great Britain now, whilst America alone em- 
ploys more than her whole natural force, how they 
will be able tocontend with her when at peace and 
on good terms, perhaps in alliance with Ameri- 
cae Universal monarchy has at many periods 
been feared from the House of Bourbon, and 
England has been exhausted to prevent it; has 
engaged allies pretendedly to keep the balance 
of power in Europe, as it is ridiculously and un- 
intelligibly termed by European politicians ; but 
you will permit an American to give his senti- 
ments; they may at least divert and make you 
smile. From the period when the feudal system 
prevailed over all Europe, when every lord was 
a sovereign to this hour, the number of king: 
doms or distinct powers in Europe, have been 
decreasing in number; andif we look three cen- 
turies back, and reckon up the distinct powers 
then existing, and compare it with the present, 
and extend our view forward, the whole must at 
some not very distant period be brought into one: 
for not an age passes, and searce a single war 
without annihilating or swallowing up several of 
them. But from what quarter is: this universal 
empire in Europe to originate? T answer nega- 
lively ; not from the House of Bourbon, though 
formidable for its connections and alliances in 
the south; but I will venture to predict that if 
Great Britain, by forming an accommodation of 
fiiendship and alliance with the United States, 
renders herself, as by that measure she easily 
cen, mistress of that world. By taking the affairs 
of the East Indies into her own hands, she will 


be in possession of exhaustless treasure; and in 


1780, the charter of the East India company €X- 
pires, when both the territory and commerce 
will be at her disposal: And when you add to all 
this her strict and close alliance with Russia; ! 
say that laying these circumstances together, it 
is easy to foresee that Great Britain, America 
and Russia, united, will command not barely 
Europe, but the whele world united. Russia 
like America, is a new state, and rises with the 
most astonishing rapidity. Its demand for Bri 
tish manufactures, and its supplies of raw mates 
rials, increase nearly as fast as the AmericeD; 
and when both come tocentre in Great Britail, 
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the riches as well as power of that kingdom, 
will be unparalelled in the annals of Europe, 
or perhaps of the world, like a Colossus with 
one foot on Russia and the East, and the 
other on America, it will bestride, as Shak- 
speare says, your poor European world, and the 
powers which now strut and look big will creep 
about between its legs to find dishonourable graves. 
] dare say you smile at my prophecy, but you 
will observe it is a conditional one, and I am 
persuaded, like most other prophets, will neither 
be believed nor understood until verified by the 
event, which at the same time I am labouring 
like my good predecessors of old, (who prophesied 
grievous things,) to prevent taking place if pes- 
sible, for it is my ultimate and early wish 
that America may forever be as unconnected, 
with the politics or interests of Europe as it is 
by nature situated distant from it, and that the 
friendly ties arising from a free, friendly, and 
independent commerce may be the only ties 
between us. If not in quality, you have in 
quantity, a large payment in this towards the 
debt I owe you in correspondence. My compili- 
ments to your good lady—Adieu. 
S. Deane. 
M. Dumas. 
(To be continued.) 
== 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


{Every inspection of the reports of Cases, adjudged in 
the United Kingdom furnishes fresh cause of Admira- 
tion and new incentives to the praise @f British Jus- 
tice. In the uncorrupted, unbiassed, unprejudiced, 
unawed Tribunals of Great Britain, the injured of what- 
ever party or Station are sure to obtain reparation for 
the oppressor’s wrong. } 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, GUILDHALL, ¥ULr 15. 
SEDUCTION. 
SLACK 0. KENDERSON. 


This was an action to recover of the defendant 
a reparation in damages for having seduced 
the ‘plaintiff’s daughter, and thereby deprived 
him of her services. 

Mr. Serjeant Shepherd addressed the Jury 
with great feeling. He had to complain, he 
said, of an injury the most serious and afflicting 
that had fallen to his lot for a considerable time 
past to state in a court of justice, and such as could 
not fail to arrest the feeiings and attention 
of every parent who heard him. The plaintiff 
was an honest and industrious man, by trade a 
weaver; but though his walk of life might be 
humble, his feelings were as acute as those who 
filled a far more elevated station. He was too 
the father of four children, all whom assisted in 
the maintenance and respectability of the fami- 
ly. The defendant, on the contrary, was a man 
who had obtained considerable property, as a 
master carpenter, had retired fiom business, and 
was the next door neighour and landlord of the 
plaintiff. He wished he had nothing else to add, 
but unfortunately for the plaintifi’s happiness, the 
defendant was also the assassin of his reputation, 
and the base destroyer of his chila’s honour. 
Mr. Henderson was a single man, and as he 
wanted some one occasionally to superintend his 
domestic concerns, he applied to the plaintiff td 
lethisdaughter Ann see after some of his house- 
hold affairs. ‘fhe plaintiff, knowing Mr. Hend- 
erson to be a man advanced in years, and think- 
ing no possible danger could accrue to his daugh- 
ter, who was not 16 years of age, consented, and 
she used to stay in the defendant’s house all day, 
and at night return to her father’s. In that situa- 
tion he succeeded in debauching her mind and 
person, and when called upon to make her rep- 
aration by marriage, he refused, not from any 
idea that her disposition was depraved or bad, 
he knew her to have been virtuous and moral 


till he made her otherwise, but because her de- 
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gree in life was not equal to his own; her father | 
was a weaver, and it would be degrading him to 
marry the daughter of such a man. lie sheuld 
beg leave to say, with O/d Liorndury, in one of 
Coleman's Plays,“ he has wronged the daughter 
of a weaver, and why not marry the daughier of 
a weaver.’ There was far less disgrace in the 
one than in the other. He should not describe 
the nature of the seduction, or the way it was 
brought about, the Jury would hear it from the 
young creature herself, and would say by their 
verdict what reparation was due for the injury in- 
flicted. 

Alice Ann Slack, a very pretty little girl, was. 
then put into the box under great contusion and 
apparent agony of feeling. She stated that she 
was not 18 years of age, and that about two 
years since was in the daily habit of attending | 
the defendant at his house. She breakfasted, | 
dined, and drank tea with him, but always return- 
ed home to supper, and did not go out again ull 
the next morning. That she cleaned his house, 
made his bed, and took account of all messages, 
&c. when defendant was from home. He fre- 
quently talked about making her his wife, and 
ene day when she was cleaning his bed-chamber, 
came in, locked the door, and said she should be 
his wife, and by his caresses and promises suc- 
ceeded to the utmost of his wishes. She did not 
tell her parents, as she expected to go to Scot- 
land with him. In about a month afier she prov- 
ed with child; she conceale«| her shame for atime, 
but when she was three months gone, she told 
the defendant, and asked him what she was to 
do. He told her he would procure her.some 
medicine which would prevent discovery, and 
though it might make her ill at first, she would 
be better after. She refused tou take any stuff, 
and communicated her eituation to her sister, 
who informed her mother, and the whole affair 
was discovered. She had never mentioned the 
defendant’s giving her stuff till the day before the 
trialk She was brought to bed in October last 
of a boy, which has been supported ever since 
by her father, together with herself. 

On cross examination, she said, she consiier- 
ed herself as a servant to the defendant; that 
she was suffered to go to the defendant’s after 
her mother had suspected her being with child ; 
aad that previous to any thing improper taking 
place, she had carried the defendant’s breakfast 
to him, while he was ul in bed with the gout; 





she had some times set it down at the chainber 
door, and at others had given it to him while in 
bed. 

Joseph Slack, her brother, went to the defend- 
ant’s house, alter the discovery. ile said to him, 
** how couid you use the child, my sister, mm tue 
way you have ?”’ the defendant replied, “ that he 
Was extremely sorry for it.’’ Witness then ask- 
ed, “if he would marry her!” defenéent, repli- 
ed, “ he was not prepared to answer that ques- 
tion.” Witness rejoined, “ my father and mo- 
ther are plunged into the deepest distress by 
your conduct, I wish you to consider of an an- 
swer, and will call again in halfan hour,’ On 
his return, defendant said, “ ht objected to the 
marriage.” Witness asked him “ if his objec- 
tions arose from any improper conduct he had 
observed in his sister?’ defendant replied, * that 
a more prudent, and modest girl he had never 
met with in his life, till he had made her other- 
wise. He had nothing to accuse her of.” Wit- 
ness added, that after the interview described, 
he took his sister home with him, and that she 
remained with him till a short time before her 
laying: in. 

Several witnesses were called, who gave the 
plaintHf a good character, observing, that he had 
always endeavoured to bring his children up ina 
decent, honest ,and moral way, and that they had 
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never scen any thing amiss in his daughter Ann 
before her misfortune with the defendant. Ano- 
ther witness was called to prove that Miss Slack 
had told her the day before of the defendant's 
offering her medicines to take, but the fact, she 
said, if told, had escaped her recollection. It 
also came out in evidence*that the mother of the 
girl was deranged in her intellects. 

Mr. Seargeant Cockell observed, on the 
part of the defendant, that he was not instruct- 
ed to impeach the character of the young 
woman, nor would he contend that she had not 
suffered by the defendant. Lis principal objec- 
tion was to the form of the action, the founda- 
tion of which was the /oss of service. The alle- 
gation, therefore, could not be made out, as it 
had been proved the plaintiff's daughter was ac- 
tually in the service of the defendant, at the time 
the injury took place. As to the merits of the 
case, he would assert they had been grossly ex- 
aggerated, and the story of the drugs had been in- 
troduced merely for the purpose of inflaming the 
mind, and increasing the damages. It was not at 
all within the scope of probability that if such an 
odious offer had been made by the defendant, in 
addition to the other wrong, that the girl could 
have kept the secret locked upin her bosom till 
the day before the trial. A man must be plung- 
ed into the lowest depths of turpitude, before he 
could conspire to destroy the offspring he knew 
himself to be the father of. It was impossible 
the fact should have happened, and the git] not 
reveal it before. ‘The thing most probable was, 
that it had been suggested for the purposes of the 
action, and should be dismissed from the minds 
of the jury. It should also be considered that the 
young woman had been giving evidence iu her 
own cause, and that in point of fact the father was 
only a nominal plaintiff§ He was aware, too, 
that when a young creature presented herself in 
a court of justice under such circumstances, 
compassion was instantly excited, and the feel- 
ings of the jury led away from the real merits of 
the case. It was impossible, however, not to see 
that a goed deal of blame attached to the pa- 
rents; he did not say they had sent their daugh- 
ter for the purpose of being contaminated, or with 
a view to entrap the defendant into a marriage, 
but he would say they were culpably negligent, 
and had co-operated in part to the seduction. A 
girl, at a period Of life the most tender and deli- 
cate, and most fh need of caution and parental 
advice, placed ina situation where that was most 
likely to happen, which had really taken place; 
and frequently sent into the bed-room of the de- 
fendant, could not be said to have received from 
her parents that guardianship they were bound to 
sive bere It was giving an opportunity for all 
that followed. Such attendances would lead to 
dalhanee, and human nature would prevail. A 
little love and a litUe opportunity, was an old 
adage the jury well knew the signal to, and as the 
plaintiff had himself led to such opportunity, it 
should be considered! an abatement of damages. 
It was not acase of deliberate seduction, but one 
in which both partics were to be pitied. 

Lord Alvanicy observed, that the first ques- 
tion the jury had to consider, was, whether the 
defendant had seduced the plaintiff’s daughter? 
and secondly, wiether she was in that state of 
servitude with her luther as to entitle him to his 
action? Ive thought she was, notwithstanding 
ber temporary attendance on defendant. It has 
been determined, that a nobleman, if his daugh- 
ter is seduced, may bring an action for the oss cf 
her servicess...Inceed, God and nature say, that 
a child is the servant of a parent, aiid is called 
upon to administer comfort and filial endear- 
ments. Those are the services a parent is de 
prived of by the seduction of his child, and what 
is the reparation that cay be made? They had 
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gathered from the evidence thatthe defendant was 
a neighbour, and esteemed a friend....that he was 
forty years of age...and that the girl was only six- 
teen. ‘There was one circumstance, however, he 
thought they should lay out of their considera- 
tion...-he meant the offer of medicines to poison 
the infant of which he’ was the father. It was not 
sufficiently proved, and much doubt remained as 
to the truth of it. He wished it, however, to go 
forth to the public, that in future such an offence 
would be considered as a capital felony, and the 
party administering it be tried for his life. The 
case then stood, that a man of forty years ofage 
had debauched the daughter of a tradesman only 
of sixteen; and God forbid that a poor man, who 
is obliged to send his child into the world for 
support, should not find the same protection 
from the seducer as the rich man, who is enabled 
to keep her immediately under his eye. The 
defence was, that the parents of the girl had not 
used a due precaution, and that human passions 
would prevail. In reply he would say, that the 
parents might have misplaced their confidence, 
and that if men exercised unbridled passions, 
they must pay for them. There were others 
made uniuptunate to their hands, on whom the 
plea might prevail without much injury, but ho- 
hest men's daughters must be protected from 
the attacks of the licentious profligate, and repa- 
ration made to the full extent of the injury sus- 
tained. 

The jury hesitated a few minutes, and gave a 
verdict of one hundred and forty pounds damages. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FoLio. 


‘The following fact traces the progressive pow- 
ers of Genius. Reynolds painted many hours 
every day during the long space of thirty years. 
Goldsmith composed his poems by slow and la- 
borious efforts, and they are the finished produc- 
tions of several years. Churchill was a versificr 
at fifteen, but was not known as a poet till after 
thirty. Sterne, who read at least as much as he 
thought, was not known till a late period of life. 
Addison before he commenced his Spectator, had 
amassed materials with the assiduity of a Student. 
Te immortal work of Montesquieu was the 
beloved occupation of twenty years; the wit of 





Butler was not extemporaneous, but painfully . 


arranged from notes, which heincessantiy accu- 
mulated. Raleigh, the confidential friend of Ba- 
con has recorded, that he had twenty copies o! 
his Instauration every year incessantly revised 
and augmented, till at length it became, as he 
terms it, ** a Pyramid of Learning’’. Gesner, the 
poet, wrote with great labour and severe revisals 
though all his pieces have the air of unpremedi- 
tated composition. ‘lhe familiar verses of Bern 
were produced by incessant retouches ; and to 
close our testimonies, the Emilius of Rous- 
seau was the fruits of twenty years meditation, 
and of three yea’s composition. 

Young, in his poetical epistle to Tickell allud- 
ing to Addison’s Spectator, says, * A chunce 
amusement polished halfan age” But it has since 
been discovered that the reverse is the fact; for 
Addison had collected his materials to the 
amount of three folio volumes. 

Since ladies of fashion employ so many idle 
fooiinen betind their carriages, it would be very 
fair in the next Bill for the defence of the country, 
to compel every such lady to find a substitute, and 
send one or more of her siaf officers into the 
ficid! 

Let a passage in Johnson’s Life of Cowley ne- 
yer be forgotien by every ambitious scholaive. 
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«“ The true genius is a mind of large general , 


powers, accidentally determined to some particu- 
lar directions The great painter of the present 
age had the first fondness for his art excited by 
the perusal of Richardson’s treatise. 
TO 
Sweet is Evening’s tranquil time, 
When the day of storm is done; 
Sweet the clear cold hour of prime, 
Night just scatter'd by the sun : 
Sweet—but sweeter far to me, 
The dawn of hope diffus’d by thee. 

Genuine liberty ought to be enthusiastically 
loved, but we have seen it submitted to the ca- 
price of innovators, to the pollutions of villainy, 
to the temerity of desperate dotards, and the in- 
sane ignorance of a tumultuous people. 

A Traveller through our country, says, in a 
dedication to the president. 

“ In my uncertain peregrinations, I have en- 
tered with equal interest the mud hut of the ne- 
gro, and the log-nouse of the planter; I have 
alike communed with the slave who wields the 
hoe, and the taskmaster who imposes his labour. 
My motto has been invariably. 





Homo sum! humani nihil a me ealienum puto. 


— 


Camoens, in the melodious words of his last 
Translator, thus exhorts to liberality. 
Since, in this dreary vale of tears 
No certainty but death appears, 
Why should we wasie our vernal years 
In hoarding useless treasure? 
No.. .let the young and ardent mind 
Become the friend of human kind, 
And in the generous service find 
A source ef purer pleasure. 


This Ode is elegantly graphical; full of deli- 
cate expressions and luxuriant imagery. 


See the young the rosy spring 

Gives to the breeze her spangled wing ; 
While virgin graces, warm with May, 
Fling roses o’er her dewy way! 

The murmuring billows of the deep 
Have Janguish’d into silent sleep. 

And mark! the flitting sea birds lave 
Their plumes in the retlecting wave, 
While cranes from hoary winter fly, 
To flutter in a kinder sky. 

Now the genial star of day 

Dissolves the murky clouds away ; 
And cultur'd feds and winding stream, 
Are sweetly tissu’d by his beam. 

Now the earth prolitic swells 

W ith leafy buds and tlowery bells; 
Gemming shoots ihe olive twine, 
Clusters ripe, festoon the vine ; 

All zlong the branches creeping, 
Through the velvet foliage peeping, 
Little infant fruits we see, 

Nursing into luaury! 

An indefatigable writer, expressing his deter- 
mination to pursue an arduous undertaking, very 
happily expresses the utility of perseverance. 

* We have often, heretofore, led the way as 
pioneers, in enterprizes, finally crowned with 
success; and, however mighty the present task. 
when contrasted with the feebleness of our pow- 
ers, we cannot help recollecting and repeating 
that the Lion was once released from his toils; by 
the patient nibblings of the mouse.” 

The following remarks from the pen of Gop. 
SMITH, illustrate, with his wonted felicity of lan- 
guage, the character of a celehrated nobleman. 

* There are some characters that seem form- 
ed by nature to take delight in struggling with 
opposition, and whose most agreeable hours are 
passed in storms of their own creating. Lord 
Solingbroke wus perhaps of all others the most 
indefatigable in raising himself enemics, to shew 
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his power in subduing them; and was not les, 
employed in improving his superior tale nts 
than in finding objects on which to exercise their 
activity. His life was spent in a continual cop. 
flict of politics, and as if that was too short for the 
combat, he has left his memory as a subject of 
lasting contention. He was always sure to haye 
opposers ; and this was perhaps what he most de. 
sired, having from nature a mind better pleased 
with the struggle than the victory.”’ 

The versatility of a man, turning from books 
to festivity, is well painted in this sketch: 

* Neither dazzled by the splendor, nor ener. 
vated by the enjoyments of a great city, even his 
pleasurable days were not inactive. He snatched 
at those intervals of time, which many consume 
in listless regrets of a wearied existence, and 
from midnight orgies often escaped to studious 
vigils.” 

The following sketch, by the vivid pencil of 
D'Israeli, accurately represents many a [rivolous 
coquette. 

** She had some qualities to shine in a fashion. 
able circle. She abounded in apathy, was tole. 
rably illiterate ; brilliantly vain, and fertilely ca- 
pricious, acquiesced with every one, and diffused 
universal smiles.” 


It is difficult to repress our indignation at the 
envy of writers, who should look for that support 
from each other, which is sometimes unjustly 
denied them by the world. In contemplating on 
this subject, we are struck with the same horror, 
as if, looking into a nest of doves, we beheld vi- 
pers hissing at each other. 

A novelist, alluding to the erect attitudes of 
the late premier, says that “ a tall poplar is the 
Pitt of trees.” 


The Marlborough Family visit Brighton this 
season. The very name may still be a terror to 
the French, should they approach that coast. 

[London paper. 
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A man of genius, says the ingenious D’Israeli, 
consumes one portion of his life in painful stu- 
dies; another in addressing his labours to the 
public, in the last inconsiderable remnant of life, 
he, perhaps, begins to enjey the public esteem 
for which he had sacrificed its solid consolations, 
his fortune, his tranquillity, and his domestic 
Lares. Amid the funereal cypress, he sees the 
green leaves of the laurel. He resembles a vete- 
ran soldier, who, at the moment he is carried 
from the trenches, in an expiring state, receives 
the honours of promotion. 


Mr. Windham lately observed that Ministers 
werealways in a wrong tense; he will now allow, 
we hope, that the Country, at least, is in a right 
moed. Despising passives, neutrals, and imper- 
sonals, our verbs ave active only. Lon. pap. 

One trade, the good people of Dover must cer- 
tainly lose, if the enemy land in that quarter. 
Our galiant troops will teach them every one ¢o 
gather samphire! 1f Buonaparte is in earnest mad, 
and blind enough to realize the leap of Gloster, 


y . * ° 
he “will have plenty of Kents, at least, if not of 


L-dguars, for his Gentlemen Ushers. [ 16. 


An address from the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, on the present crisis, to the Governnient, 
breathes the most ardent loyalty, the mest incig- 
nant horror at the late insurreciton. and the most 
earnest pledges of zeal against his majesty’s ene 
mies, foreign and domestic. [1. 
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In new travels of four years and a half in the 
United States, the author, Mr. Davis, in a 
sprightly manner commends a New-York book- 
seller, and censures the vu/gar taste for romances. 

« | would place the bust of Caritat among those 
of the Sosii of Horace, and the Trypho of Quin- 
tiliane He was my only friend at New-York, 
when the energies of my mind were depressed by 
the chilling prospect of poverty. His talents 
were Not meanly cultivated by letters: he could 
tell a good book from a bad one, which few mo- 
dern librarians can do. But place aux dames was 
his maxim ; and all the ladies of New-York de- 
clared that the library of Mr. Caritat was charm- 
ings Its shelves could scarcely sustain the 
weight of Female Frailty, the Posthumous Daugh- 
tery and the Cavern of Woe; they required the 
aid of the carpenter to support the burden of the 
Cottage on the Moor, the House of Tynian, and 
the Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne; or they 
groaned with the multiplied editiens of the Dev:! 
in Love, Mlore Ghosts, and Rinaldo Rinaldini.... 
Novels were called for by the young and the old; 
from the tender virgin of thirteen; whose little 
heart went pit-a-pat at the approach of a beau: 
to the experienced matron of three score, who 
could not read without spectacles.” 

It is much to be lamented, that a proud con- 
sciousness of superior powers prevents many 
writers of eminence from occupying the humbler, 
but not Jess important walks of literature. Ge- 
nius and learning will transfuse a splendor over 
every subject which they deign to ivradiate : nor 
are the generality of readers so indolent and pre- 
judiced as to be insensible of their lustre. A pe- 
riodical work, conducted under such happy aus- 
pices, and consecrated to the noble cause of lite- 
rature, subordination, and morals, would have at 
once a wide and durable influence. Improve- 
ment and entertainment would then be synono- 
mouse Alove for the chaste beauties of compo- 
sition would’ become general ; and we should sec 
those turgid declamations, affected sentiments, 
and high-sounding phrases, which have such a 
plentiful lack of meaning, disappear with the 
false philosophy they were intended to adorn. 

A corps of sharp shooters is about to be formed 
of black-eyed females of rank. 

There has been some-talk of raising a regiment 
of Poets for the defence of the €outitry. . These 
gentlemen ought to be wariike, for they deal in 
flames and darts, andif they are of the true breed, 
can never want fre. [Lon Pap. 

Dr. Aikin thus describes some interesting 
circumstances in the life of an eminent painter: 
“ Attentive to nothing but his improvement, he 
avoided society, and employed himself assidu- 
ously in copying the various objects of art and 
nature, presented by Italy, in which he was as- 
sisted by a happy memory, which enabled him to 
copy with great exacthess in the morning, what 
he had viewed the preceding evening. He formed 
to himself a peculiar stile of painting, consisting 
of landscapes, with historical figures in small, 
which he finished with the most exquisite neat- 
hess. ‘The diminutive size of his pictures did not 
prevent a grand taste in his designs, and no one 
better understood the management of lights and 
shadows, and all the magic of colouring. His 
drawing is correct, bis touch light and fine, and 
his pieces will bear the minutest examination. 

le purchased these excellencies by the renun- 

Ciation of fortune ; for he worked so slowly, that, 
though his pictures bore an extraordinary price, 
he was unable to live by his profession.” 

Henry Cochin, a celebrated French advocate, 
Was peculiarly well qualified for eminence at she | 
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bar. He pleaded his first cause at the age of 
twenty-two, and with a lustre that placed him 
among the most eminent speakers. He was said 
to be at the bar, what Bourdaloue was in the pul- 
pit. His eloquence was both noble and simple; 
his diction nervous, elegant, pure and precise. 
He usually reduced his argument to one leading 
point, which he presented in ail lights, and dwelt 
upon with all pessible energy. Ile generally 
pleaded from mere hints, and his most brilliant 
strokes were suggested during the warmth of ac- 
tion. But his mind seemsto have been one of 
those, which require a strong stimulus for the full 
exertion of their powers, for in private societies 
he lost all his animation, and became cold and 
taciturne 

Walker, the ingenious author of the best pro- 
nouncing dictionary in our language, ina preface 
to the third edition of his work, gives us bright 
evidence of his perseverance and piety...“ Thus, at 
an advanced time of life, with many bodily infir- 
mities and domestic afflictions, through many 
anxious days and resiless nights, 1 have at last 
brought the third edition of this dictionary to a 
conclusion. It is with some regret that I reflect 
upon the diminished value of the former editions, 


from the various corrections, improvements, and 


additions in this : but the candid and judicious ob- 
server will acknowledge that a work compre- 
hending such an infinite number ef nice dis- 
tinctions, and minute particulars, which, as Dr. 
Lowth says, often escape observation when they 
are most obvious, woukl require some amend- 
ments after a first, or even asecond essay. I 
have dissembled no difficulty ; nor have I stifled 
any objection; and have often chose to risk the 
appearance of uncertainty and indecision to those 
who are easily imposed upon by confidence and 
self-sufficiency, rather than hazard the ,censure 
of the judicious few, by deciding without ade- 
quate reasons. ‘This edition, the result of much 
fatigue and anxiety, has, I flatter myself, fewer 
faults, either of the press, or in the matter, than 
any work of the same delicacy, extent, and com- 
plexity ; and, therefore, with thankfulness to 
God, who has supported me through tbe labour 
of it, lonce more consign it to the candid and dis- 
cerning public.” 

“ Honest industry,’ says a sensible writer, “ is 
sadly out of fashion... Our dasbing men of spirit 
hate slow creeping Ways of acquiring property. 
They must strsde some capital stxoke ; set fortune, 
integrity, happiness, every valuable consideration, 
upon one Chance, and either become great people, 
or in their own language, nothing. ‘his spirit of 
rash adventure is one of the features of the 
times, and is derived from that fatal system, 
which despises ihe bounds of propriety, and 
laughs at the dictates of rectitude.”’ 

A late writer, speaking with the greatest abhor- 
rence, of that upstart insolence, the characteris- 
tic of democratic fiberty, describes it as the fero- 
cious freedom of a French republican. =e 

in human affairs an enormous mistake often 
arises from applying propositions to men, as 
members of national communities, which are ap- 
plicable to them only as individuals) We must 
consider mankind as men, and as citizens; in 


swhich different situations, so different are their 


relations and duties, that there is searcely a pro- 
position, which we can affirm of them with truth 
in one, which is not false, if applied to them in the 
other. Itis by this misapplication that the zealous 
advocates for civil liberty deceive their followers ; 
sometimes deceive themselves and draw conclu- 
sions, destructive of all government. ‘Thus, for 
instance, they assert that all men are by nature 
free, equal and independent: this, when applicd 
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to men as a general species, is, perhaps, true ; 
but the zealots of this theory apply it to men, who 
are meméers of civil communities, to whom subor- 
dination is necessary, and obedience to their su- 
pevicrs an indispensable duty, and, therefore, in 
regard to whom it is adsolutely false. 

A Brutus and a Cato, with their love of li- 
berty, and impatience of controul, leave the 
world more unqualified for, and more inadmis- 
sible into the kingdom of Heaven, than even a 
Messalina or an Heliogabulus, with all their pro- 
figacy aboutthem. 

Impromptu, on the marriage of Captain Foot with 

Miss Patten. 

May the union cemented this morning at matin, 

Be blissful and crown’d with abundance of fruit ! 

May the Foot ever closely adhere to the Patten; 

The Patten forever stick ciose to the Fvot ! 

And tho’ pattens are used but in moist dirty weather, 

May their journey through life be unclouded and clean 

May they long fit each oiher,—and moving together ! 

May only one soe be still cherish’d between. 

{ Lo: don paper. 

To the display ofa polished and well-rounded 
elbow has succeeded the lower exhibition of a de- 
licate and exquisitely turned knee. Such are the 
ups and downs of fashion. (7. 

Orthodox Text...The first time that Mr. Pitt 
went to Cambridge, after his election for the uni- 
versity, all the clerical host were, as might be ex- 
pected, gaping for /awn sleeves, and other good 
things in the gift of their representative. Dr...... 
preached before the young premier, from the 
following text; “There is a lad here, which hath 
five barley-loaves and two small fishes; but what 
are they among so many?” (L. Oracle. 


A very young lady, from sorrows most cruel 
and undeserved, that would raise pity in the most 
callous breast, is obliged, by necessity, to take 
this painful and public method to procure a situ- 
ation to support herself.—She would be happy to 
SUPERINTEND the domestic establishment of a 
single gentlemen, or to travel with him to the 
continent, to the East or West Indics, or to Rus- 
siae Letters, post. paid, directed for T. N. at 
Mr. Benton's, No. 10, Tyler’s street, Carnaby- 
market, will be immediately answered. [J3/d. 


TO READERS AND. CORRESPONDENTS. 
By the attention of a literary friend, recently 
returned to America, from a course of liberal 
studies, and the conversation of liberal scholars 
at Edinburgh, we are favoured with several 
original manuscripts, the productions of the Ca- 
ledonian literati. Among these we recognize, 
with peculiar pleasure, an orlginal poem, by 
Robert Burns, which is conspicuous for its de- 
lightful imagery, and its indignant satire. It 
was never published in the lifetime of its author, 
and Dr. Currie, the guardian of his posthumous 
works, was apprehensive that it might rouse the 
resentment of a man of rank and influence. We 
have a high respect for ducal dignity; but if a 
nobleman of the house of Queensbury should 
ever forget his ancestors or himself, and trample 
upon humanity, there is no reason why indigna- 
tion should be suppressed, or the scourge of satire 
withheld. “ 

If the Muse of ‘ Lysander’ has been ‘lulled to 
sleep,’ we hope that she will soon rouse to new 
exertion. 

‘Jaques,’ in his last poem, has elegantly and 
eloquently described the genius of SHAKSPRARE,. 
We think that the admirers of that Poet will be 
not less delighted than ourselves with this ingeni- 
ous tribute. 

‘ Sedley’ gives us the promise of an occasional 
correspondence. We commend the literary in- 
dustry and the taste of this gentleman. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
RURAL SKETCHES. 


Written during the prevalence of the yellow fever in 1802. 


SKETCHES—No. VII. 
SILENCE. 
Mid yon serene and cloudless sky 
The waning moon's pale crescent beams, 
Hush'd is the gentle zephyr’s sigh, 
And silent wind the sluggish streams. 


Now, when to sleep’s soft power resign’d, 
The weary sons of toil repose, 

I wander mid these shades to find 
The peace that solitude bestows. 


Til seek yon amaranthine bower, 
Where Silence holds her solemn reign, 
There pay my homage to her power 
That binds the valley, grove, and plain. 


Tiow soothing is the calm of night 
‘To breasts like mine, oppress’d with care, 
When Cynthia’s peace-inspiring light 
Illumes the vast expanse of air. 


Ah! Memory, cease to wake the sigh 
That swells for scenes ef vanish'd joy, 

Let Hope her rapturous tear supply, 
Nor Fancy’s motley dreams destroy. 


Sad are those scenes, that Pleasure’s beam 
So late illum'd with gladd’ning ray, 
And not a solitary gleam 
Remains of all her radiant day. 


The fiend his yellow sceptre waves, 

And wraps our mirthful halls in gloom, 
There now alone his victim raves, 

And phren:sied seeks the yawning tomb. 


Yet, thankless, why should I repine, 
Amid this deep embow’ring dell, 

When thousands dig the dangerous mine, 
Or weep in some low noisome cell. 


What though condemn’d by fate to roam 
A few short months to shun disease, 

To leave my much lov'd native home, 
The dwelling of Content and Ease. 


When Winter, from his bleak domain, 
Shall come to close the waning year, 
Health shali resume her wonted reign, 
And sweet Content her ensign rear. 


Again those much lov'd path’s we’ll trace, 
Endear’d by Love's enchanting smile, 

While fond Affection’s warm embrace 
Shall each remember’d care beguile. 


And though to thee, sweet goddess, now 
Mid these lov’d shades | homave pay, 

Though at thy solemn shrine 1 bow, 
And tune to thee the votive lay ; 


When Winter bids each social joy 
Expand around the cheerful tire, 

To Mirth 1 then my lyre employ, 
And bid each sadd’ning thought retire. 


The enlivening tale, the cheering song, 
Shall echo through the sounding hall, 

The lengthened eve till morn prolong, 
Then bid Obiivion’s curtain fall. 


We'll seek again the pleasant spot 
Vhere Peace uprears her modest dome, 
And, every ruder care forgot, 
Find smiling Happiness at home. 
LrsanDeR. 
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LINES, 
Written on the banks of the Nith, 
Ry Roperr Burns. 

[These lines were written by the poet on seeing his 
favourite walks stripped of their ornament by the ra- 
pacity of a superannuated nobleman, who, seeing him- 
self the last of his race, and knowing that, after his 
death, his possessions would go to a distant branch of 
the family, was despoiling them of their wood. The 
poem was not published by Dr. Currie, in his edition 
of Burns’s works, lest the influence of the person al- 
luded to* should prejudice the sale of them, the profits 
of that edition being devoted to the benefit of the 
widow and children of the poet. But these motives for 
with-holding them now no longer exist. } 


As on the banks o’ wandering Nith 
Ae smiling simmer morn | stray’d, 
And trac’d its bonny howms and haughs, 
Where linties sang, and lambkins play’d, 


I sat me down upon a craig, 

And drank my fillo’ Fancy’s dream ; 
When from the eddying deep below 
Uprose the Genius of the stream. 


Dark like the frowning rock his brow, 
And troubled like his wintry wave ; 
And, deep as sughs, the boding wind 
Among his caves the sigh he gave. 


‘ And came ye here, my son, he cried, 
‘To wander in my birken shade, 

To muse some favourite Scottish theme, 
Or sing some favourite Scottish maid? 


There was a time its nace lang syne, 
Ye might hae seen me in my pride, 
When a’ my banks sae bravely saw 
Their woody pictures in my tide ; 


When hanging beech and spreading elm 
Shaded’ my stream sae clear and cool, 
And stately aiks their twisted arms 
Threw broad and dark across the pool ; 


When, glinting through the trees, appear’d 
That wee white cot aboon the mill, 

And peacetu’ rose its ingle reek 

That slowly curled up the hill. 


But now the cot is bare and cauld, 
Its branchy shelters lost and gane, 
And scarce a stinted birk is left, 
To Shiver in the blast its lane.’ 


‘ Alas! said I, what rufu’ chance 

Has twin’d ye o’ your stately trees ? 

Has laid your rocky bosom bare ? 

Has stripp’d the cleading o’ your braes? 


Was it the bitter eastlin blast 

That scatters blight in early spring 

Or was’t the willire scorch’d their boughs ? 
Or canker worm, wi’ secret sting ?’ 


‘Nae eastlin blast, the sprite replied, 
It blaws nae here sae fierce and teil; 
And on my dry and halesome banks 
Nae canker-worms get leave to dwell. 


Man !—cruel man!—the Genius sigh’'d, 
As through the cliffs he sank him down, 
The worm that gnaw’d my bonny trees, 
That reptile wears a ducal crown! 
oa em 
SELECTED POETRY. 
SONNET. 

FROM THE PORTUGUESB OF CAMOENS. 
Come, tell me fairest, from what orient mine, 
W here, undiscovered, lurk the springs of day, 
Did thy triumphant tresses steal away 
Their sunny tinges, and their hues divine? 





* The Duke of Queensbury. 





What magic makes thine eye so sweetly shine, 
Like the clear breaking of a summer’s day! 

\nd when did ocean’s rifled caves resign, 

The pearly wealth thy parted lips betray, 

When they are sever’d by seducing smiles? 

Yet hear me, fairest, since with barbarous care, 
Such store of blandishment and dangerous wiles, 
‘To thee thy star’s propitious Genius gave, 
Warn’d by thy self-adorer’s fate, beware, 

Nor gaze on yonder fount’s reflected wave! 


{Dr. Busby, an eminent composer of Music, has evinced, 
in the following well written song, that Poetry loves 
to accompany her sister. We wish that some of our 
convivial songsters will invent or adapt a tune to the 


ensuing stanzas, which deserve to be sung and encor. 
ed.] 


LOVE, WINE, AND FRIENDSHIP. 


When the bright god of mirth wakes the social 

desires, 

And excites in my breast all his generous fires, 

In a frenzy of bliss, aad elation divine, 

I hail the rich gifts of love, friendship, and wine. 

There, open to every invasion of joy, 

I feel the soft siege of the amorous boy ; 

An ecstacy Friendship bids rise in my soul, 

While Love crowns the triumph, and laughs in 
the bowl. 


Blest Friendship! with aspect forever benign, 

Exalter of mirth, and enliv’ner of wine ; 

O never be absent from Bacchus’s board; 

The god who delights in the joys you afford. 

Thou, Love! whose keen lightnings inflame, as 
they dart, 

And melt, unresisted, the juvenile heart! 

Still, still, add thy bliss to my joys as they pass, 

And mingle thy sweets with the sweets of the 
glass. 


Come Love, Wine, and Friendship, associates in 
power; 

Kind parents of joy and the rapturous hour! 

In thy delicate fervours entrance all my soul, 

And all passions, but passions of pleasure, con- 
troul, 

They hear me—they warm me—I feel their quick 
fires ! 

Each godhead approves, and each godhead in- 
spires! 

‘The triple delight kindles fierce in my breast, 

And with Love, Wine, and Friendship, at once, 
I’m possess’d. 


CANZONET. 


Flowers are fresh, and bushes green 
Cheerily the linnets sing; 
Winds are soft and skies serene 3 
Time, however, soon shall throw 
Winter’s snow 
O’er the buxom breast of Spring : 


Hope, that buds in lovers heart, 
Lives not through the scorn of years ; 
Time makes Love itself depart, 
Time and scorn congeal the mind, 
Looks unkind. 
Freeze Affection’s warmest tears. 


Time shall make the bushes green, 
Time dissolve the winter snow, 
Winds be soft, and skies serene, 
Linnets sing their wouted strain, 
But again 
Blighted love shall never blow. 
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